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The statement made by Robert Louis Steven- 
son shortly before his death, that his “ Treasure 
Island” was largely based upon ideas appro- 
priated from “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Tales 
of a Traveller,” has brought the question of 
plagiarism once more under discussion. Com- 
menting upon the novelist’s declaration, one 
captious critic cites instances to show that 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Cervantes, Voltaire, and 
Dryden, among other eminent writers, were 
consummate plagiarists. It is, to say the least, 
utterly misleading to assert that such geniuses 
as these were mere “burglars of other men’s 
ideas,” to employ aterm once applied by Dis- 
raeli to Sir Robert Peel. In the works of 


these authors doubtless one may occasionally 
find expressions bearing a close resemblance 
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to sentiments and ideas uttered before by 
others. It is frequently difficult for a writer 
to convey a truth clearly and forcibly without 
being compelled to resort to phraseology that 
has been current for generations. An occa- 
sional spontaneous repetition of the thought, 
and even the language, of another is a peculiar 
trait of the mind that is seemingly unavoidable. 
Some of the finest passages in literature have 
been thus inspired. 

With honest zaiveté, Montaigne has com- 
pared his writings to a thread that binds the 
flowers of others, and says that in incessantly 
pouring the waters of a few good old authors 
into his sieve some drops fall upon his paper. 
Both Petrarch and Boccaccio likewise profited 
by a studious perusal of writers who are now 
read only by those who have more curiosity 
than taste. Tasso has imitated the Iliad, and 
enriched his poem with episodes from the 
Eneid. Even Dante, wild and original as he 
seems, when he meets Virgil in the Inferno, 
warmly expresses his gratitude for the many 
fine passages for which he was indebted to the 
works of the Latin poet. 

Moliére and La Fontaine are generally sup- 
posed to possess as much originality as any 
of the great French writers; nevertheless, 
Ménage describes Molitre as “un grand et 
habile picoreur,” and Boileau tells us that La 
Fontaine borrowed his style and matter from 
Marot and Rabelais and took his subjects from 
Boccaccio, Poggius, and Ariosto. Nor was 
Rabelais the inventor of most of his burlesque 
narratives. La Bruyére has incorporated whole 
passages of Publius Syrus in his work, as the 
translator of the latter abundantly shows. 
Montesquieu was indebted to the “Turkish 
Spy” for his Persian letters, and a number 
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of lesser authors are in 


Montesquieu. 


turn indebted to 
Corneille, too, made a liberal 
use of Spanish literature, and the pure waters 
of Racine flowed from the fountains of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. 

In that wonderful storehouse of out-of-the- 
way facts and scraps of erudition, entitled “ En- 
quiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” Sir 
Thomas Browne tells us that “Plagiarie had 
not its nativities with printing, but began in 
times when thefts were difficult and the paucity 
of books scarce wanted that invention.” 

“In Amadis of Gaul,” says one commentor, 
‘may be found the Zelmane of the ‘ Arcadia,’ 
the Masque of Cupid of the ‘Faery Queen,’ 
and the Florizel of the ‘Winter’s Tale.’ Sid- 
ney, Spenser, and Shakespeare imitated this 
book. But,” he adds, “was ever book honored 
by three such imitators?” 

Such plagiarisms as these, however, are, for 
the most part, incidental and generally acci- 
dental. They do not touch the title of the 
writers named to literary immortality. While 
it may be true that they have sought the aid 
of other writers, their own pages invariably 
bear a stamp of intellectual individuality which 
it is impossible to gainsay, and in paying tribute 
to these “borrowers,” the world has not been 
cr wning literary impostors. 

Emerson in his “ Shakespeare” declares that 
it “has come to be practically a sort of rule 
that a man, having once shown himself capable 
of original writing, is entitled thenceforth to 
steal from the writings of others at discretion.” 
Several contemporary writers might be men- 
tioned who have been accused of following 
this rule. Pre-eminent among them is Vic- 
torien Sardou, who has been irreverently nick- 
named “the Napoleon of plagiarists.” “He 
steals ideas and even entire plots,” says a 
recent reviewer, “but he so melts them down 
in the crucible of his genius that they come 
forth transformed, and even thankful for hav- 
ing been stolen.” On the other hand, there 
are, of course, many writers, like Sir Fretful 
Plagiary in “The Critic,” who have “not the 
skill to steal with taste.” This inimitable 
character, by the way, was drawn from life, 
the original being Richard Cumberland, the 





dramatist (1732-1811). Says Sheridan of sift 
Fretful in Act I.: ‘“ You glean from the refuse 
of obscure volumes, where more judicious 
plagiarists have been before you, so that the 
body of your work is a composition of dregs 
and sediments—like a bad tavern’s worst 
wine.” And again: “Steal—to be sure they 
may, and, egad, serve your best thoughts as 
gypsies do stolen children—disfigure them 
to make ’em pass for their own.” 

It is related that some persons who were 
envious of the reputation of the French poet 
Desportes once reproached him with having 
stolen freely from the Italian poets. Far from 
denying the charge, when a book appeared 
upon the subject, entitled “Rencontre des 
Muses de France et d’Italie,” he said: “If I 
had known the author’s design, I could have 
furnished him with a great many more in- 
stances than he has collected.” 

Another anecdote is told of a tragic poet 
addicted to plagiarism who read to Alexander 
Piron a work in which he had introduced 
several borrowed verses. During the reading 
Piron frequently took off his hat and made a 
very low bow. “What is the reason,” said 
the pilfering poet, “of your singular behavior, 
lifting your hat and bowing so frequently?” 
“ My conduct,” replied Piron, “is not singular, 
for it is always my custom to make a bow 
whenever I meet any of my old acquaintances.” 

Some of these plagiarists, however, blend the 
work of other writers with their own so 
adroitly that, to quote the words of Isaac 
Disraeli, “it becomes impossible even for the 
author himself to recognize his own work, his 
own genius, and his own style, so skillfully 
shall the whole be disguised.” 

“All the makers of dictionaries,” says Vol- 
taire, “all compilers who do nothing else 
than repeat backward and forward the opin- 
ions, the errors, the impostures, and the truths 
already printed, we may term plagiarists; but 
honest plagiarists, who arrogate not the merit 
of invention.” 

Not a few later-day novelists might be nemed 
who have been charged with the crime of 
literary theft. At least two of these modern 
“masters of fiction” have been convicted of 
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plagiarism in its worst form, but, of course, 
it may be that these are “mere coincidences,” 
as Mr. Pinero once remarked when he was 
accused of adapting -his successful play of 
“The Squire” from Thomas Hardy's novel, 
“Far from the Madding Crowd.” After all, he 
had only “put his horse’s head to the open 
country and taken the same hedges and 
ditches.” 


All these discussions about plagiarism are 
calculated to remind one of Mr. Puff’s defense 
when he was found appropriating a line from 
“Othello”: “That’s of no consequence; all 
that can be said is that two people happened 
to hit on the same thought, and Shakespeare 
made use of it first. That’s all.” 

Charles Robinson. 

New York, N. Y. 





COMPELLING CARELESS EDITORS TO PAY. 


There has always been more or less com- 
plaint about the remissness of some editors 
in the matter of a just accounting for voluntary 
literary contributions. It seems to me that a 
goodly share of the blame for this unfortunate 
state of affairs between editor or publisher, 
as consignee, and the literary producer should 
be placed to the credit of the latter. 

The average literary producer lacks the busi- 
ness qualities of the producer of potatoes, in 
that he does not take the precaution, as the 
latter does, to compe/ an accounting for the 
property sent. Assuming that literary con- 
tributions are sent only to publishers known 
to invite such consignments, the next step is 
to inquire if these publishers are responsible, 
as consignees. It requires little or no legal 
learning to know that they are so responsible. 
The question of liability settled, the next point 
to consider is the matter of retaining control 
of property sent to consignees until it is sold 
to them or otherwise accounted for. How to 
do this is the question most difficult to answer. 
How would it do for writers to adopt the plan 
that we artists and designers (I am one of this 
class, and not a writer in the professional 
sense) follow, of stamping with cold, no- 
monkeying rubber type the statement that the 
design belongs to us, and that unless it is re- 
turned it will be charged to the consignee? 


We take the precaution to forward expen- 
sive designs by express companies, whose re- 
ceipt is good to establish the fact of delivery. 
This receipt and the sharp business-like notice 
stamped on the back of the design have the 
effect desired —an assured accounting within 
a reasonable time. In the case of manuscript 
dependent for its value upon its early accept- 
ance the fact of such urgency may be so 
stated in some pointed matter; but it should 
always be in cold type. An impersonal, un- 
feeling rubber-stamp notification of ownership 
and conditions of sale desired by the consignor 
is much better, I think, than more or less timid 
penmanship. The former will smack of legal 
complications with a determined old maid or 
an equally determined old crank of a literary 
man back of it, while the latter will only con- 
jure up a helpless little miss or a verdant youth 
too modest and retiring to think of lawsuits 
and collections. Doubtless there would be a 
good deal of raillery indulged in by editors 
in general at the formidable precautions taken 
for the protection of what they may regard as 
“trash,” —and possibly it may be trash,— but 
let this pass for the sake of the ultimate good 
to be achieved. Start the custom, and it will 
become a custom, and occasion no more com- 
ment than does the affixing of a two-cent stamp 
upon a one-cent letter. 
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To adopt this plan, a writer might have a 
rubber stamp made in something like this 
form :— 

This MS., entitled 


is the property of John Smith, 15 Bellevue avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Unless it is returned within sixty days, it will be charged 
to you at dollars. 
dressed envelope are enclosod. 
Number of pages of MS., 
Accompanied by . 


Return postage and ad- 


pictures. 

The use of such a stamp ought to insure the 
return of all manuscript, or proper payment for 
it, if it is protected by the receipt of the 
forwarding agent. If express charges are too 
high, it costs only eight cents to register a 


mail package, and so secure a receipt from the 
editor or publisher to whom it is delivered. 
The objection may be made that it sometimes 
happens that good matter has only enough 
money at the back of it to send it through the 
mails in the least expensive way. Well, let it 
go that way, but don’t complain if some incon- 
venience, and possibly loss, arise through such 
a course, for it is one of the truths of business, 
whether one is dealing in eggs and potatocs or 
in literary products, that capital is required 
to carry it on satisfactorily. 


H. Phelps Arms. 


Ba.LTimore, Md. 





ONE WAY TO BECOME A POLYGLOT. 


I should be slow to say that every one, by 
following a set of arbitrary rules or by close 
attention to the conversation of foreigners, 
may acquire one or more languages in addition 
to his mother tongue. Having found it possi- 
ble to do this, however, in the course of several 
years of journeying up and down in the cars of 
our elevated roads, and glancing back at some 
of the means which I have employed to attain 
the desired end, instead of being convinced 
that I have displayed any extraordinary intelli- 
gence, I conclude that the feat is so thoroughly 
within the scope of an ordinary talent that the 
wonder lies only in the comparative infre- 
quency with which it is performed. 

There is no doubt that for one to learn lan- 
guages easily a certain inherent receptive state 
must exist. This is proved by the mere fact 
that not one in ten of the native-born citizens 
of this model republic ever masters more than 
the simplest rudiments and an every-day col- 
loquial usage of the English language. Almost 
any one can do more, however, if he only will. 

I made up my mind one day that a knowl- 
edge of French would assist me greatly in my 
journalistic work. My first step was to pro- 


cure a competent master, to whom I was to pay 
fifty cents a lesson for lessons of half an hour 
given three times weekly. 

It cost me about nine dollars in cash and six 
weeks of unmitigated sorrow to realize that, to 
me, such gems of thought as “ Have you seen 
the green parrot of my neighbor’s grand- 
mother?” and “John has the peanuts of the 
monkey of William,” gave about as compre- 
hensive an idea of the noble tongue of Moliére 
and Victor Hugo as the view of a drenched cat 
in the rain might give one of London. 

I gave up the “professor” then and tried 
one of the numerous “ phrase books,” which are 
to be had, comparing English sentences and 
what purports to be their translation into 
French, in parallel columns. After studying 
long over such mysteries as why “ Fe suis au’ 
comble de mes veux” should mean “ I have 
all I wish for,” when only one word in one 
sentence possesses its literal equivalent in the 
other. I gave up trying to learn French in. 
that way. 

One thing had impressed me in these experi- 
ments, and that was the number of French 
words which at first glance show an undenia-- 
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ble identity of origin with English words of 
similar purport. While there is a well-known 
philological reason for this, I will not enter 
into details further than to say that some 
genius has compiled a little pamphlet entitled 
“ How to Learn Five Thousand French Words 
in an Hour.” It is merely a very exhaustive 
list of such words as I have referred to, and 
proves the excellence of the general rule, 
which, as a result of my own experience, I 
recommend to the beginner. Be on the look- 
out for such words from the start. Of course, 
there are words and words that admit of noth- 
ing but prompt recourse to a lexicon, but found 
a second time in connection with words that 
are naturally intelligible it is much easier to 
remember them than if they were detached. 
All know the admirable principle on which 
Roget’s “Thesaurus” of the English lan- 
guage is arranged—that of grouping words 
under a series of heads, beginning with a broad 
and general notion of space, time, size, etc., 
and narrowing down to groups of synonyms, 
from which the selection of the wrong word for 
a given place is almost impossible. 

By mentally applying this system to a couple 
of sentences in the French language any one 
will see how readily the correct meaning of 
words will be suggested to him by their asso- 
ciation with words in English similarly spelled. 
If the student is a sterographer, he will still 
more readily find his way, since local inter- 
pretation or indifference to nice distinctions 
of sound has in the old world had more to do 
in bringing about the wide divisions between 
the modern Latin tongues — derived from the 
same original roots—than any other cause. 
( For instance, take such words as our “ equal” 
==Fr., dgal; Sp., igual; It., eguale; or 
“have ’’=Fr., avoir; Sp., haber, It., avere.) 
I know that this method is as devoid of sys- 
tem from the point of view of the precise 
student as chess, but I am only building upon 
my own experience. 

Let one sally forth into a copy of the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, or any other French periodical, 
as from his hotel in Paris into the great city, 
bent upon finding friends if he can. The sight 
of each familiar face will dispel the loneliness, 


until, with a throng of acquaintances around 
him, he feels almost like a native. 

I used to take a French book down town in 
the train with me every morning, and often 
in the excitement of such a word hunt I would 
manage to be carried several stations beyond 
my destination. Words that were wholly 
strange to me were duly marked, and an hour 
spent in the evening in ferreting out their 
definitions and grammatical values in their 
respective sentences counted for a week of 
lessons given in the old way. 

When I became able to read with some 
degree of satisfaction, I sought short stories 
sufficiently entertaining to keep up my interest. 
I found very useful also a little testament (sold 
for thirty-five cents) by the American Bible 
Society, in which the French and English ver- 
sions are given in parallel columns. 

Last of all, at the risk of dislocated physiog- 
nomy and the alienation of my friends, I began 
to speak. 

There is one good trait about the average 
European, and that is, that he will not make 
merry over the distortion of his native idiom 
by a stranger thereto. He will readily correct 
mistakes, and regards a conscientious effort to 
master his language as a compliment to his 
race, which bespeaks excellent taste on the 
part of the student. Thus, by changing my 
lunching quarters from an indigestion-breeding 
American restaurant to a well ordered little 
Gallic wine-shop, where it was daily possible to 
commune with a dozen weil-meaning young 
fellows in the coveted dialect — Me voila / 

I would only say in conclusion that I have 
since gone from French to Spanish, and from 
both to Portuguese and to Italian in the same 
stupid, unmethodical, but altogether delightful, 
way, and that now, when I con the delightful 
pages of the “Lusiad,” declaim with Don 
Quixote, soliloquize with Sancho, or invoke 
upon an apologetic French garcon or Italian 
servo the torments of inferno, be my dinner 
not piping hot, I cease to berate fortune because 
as a schoolboy I wore the dunce’s cap much 
more often than the Latin master’s medal. 

Frank C. Higgins. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTeER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


o 
* * 


The objections to the plan proposed by Mr. 
Arms in his article in this number of THE 
WRITER, entitled “ Compelling Careless Editors 
to Pay,” suggest the fundamental difference 
between selling manuscripts and selling pota- 
toes, or butter, eggs, and cheese. The objec- 
tions are, first, that the writer using Mr. Arms’ 


plan would always have to set a value on his 
article, and, secondly, that there are not more 
than a dozen publications in the country that 
explicitly invite contributions from general: 
writers, and agree to pay for them if found 
acceptable. A few publications have an- 
nounced at different times in various ways 
that all such voluntary contributions received 
will be examined and paid for, if acceptable, but 
the number of such publications is small, and 
they are generally so well conducted that 
authors now have practically no reason to 
complain of them. The great majority of peri- 
odicals that pay contributors solicit manu- 
scripts rather tacitly than explicitly; that is to 
say, they do examine manuscripts received and 
they pay for such as tey accept, but it would 
be hard to prove in court that they solicit 
general contributions, and many of them pub- 
licly disclaim responsibility for manuscripts 
submitted without special request. 


* 
* 7 


The other objection, that the author would 
be required to fix a price upon his article, 
would seem a queer one to a producer of 
potatoes, who knows the approximate market 
value of his wares, and so can make a demand 
for them that is in accordance with the market 
price. The value of a manuscript, however, 
varies widely, according to the disposition that 
is made of it. The editor of the Waverley 
Magazine, for example, would probably be 
glad to accept a story good enough for Har- 
per’s or the Century, but he would pay only $4 
a column for it, and that in subscriptions to his 
magazine, whereas the editor of Harper's or 
the Century would very likely send the author 
a check for $150. A successful author may be 
in a position to put a price upon his manu- 
scripts. The average author is not, and all he 
can do is to place his manuscripts as high as 
possible, and so get as much money for them 
as hecan. Asarule, the writer who thinks he 
has made a first-rate poem or a first-rate story 
begins by sending it to the Century, Harper's, 
Scribner's, and the other high-class publica- 
tions, on the mere chance of its acceptance. 
If it is rejected by these, he comes down a peg 
and tries, maybe, the /nadependent, the House- 
hold, or other publications that pay well, but 
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not the highest prices. Failing in this class, he 
aims lower still, and then, if there be need, 
still farther down, until finally he may end by 
being glad to accept a year’s subscription from 
the Waverley Magazine for the story that he 
fondly hoped at first the Century might print. 
Obviously, such a writer cannot fix a value 
beforehand on his manuscript. Its value is 
what he can get for it, and that he can deter- 
mine only by experiment. 


. 
* * 


For these reasons, if for no others, the plan 
suggested by Mr. Arms, interesting though it 
is, will not ordinarily be practicable. The 
average writer can only continue to send out 
his manuscripts “for sale at your regular 
rates,” hoping to get a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars apiece for his stories, but possibly willing 
eventually to take six. He can do more than 
he does, however, to protect himself from im- 
‘position. If he sends a manuscript, for in- 
stance, to a periodical that habitually pays for 
general contributions, and registers the pack- 
age so that he gets the editor’s receipt for it, 
he has an undoubted right to sue the editor in 
case the manuscript is lost or unaccounted for. 
The chances are good, too, that a jury would 
award him a fair price for his manuscript, in 
case he should bring such a suit. It would 
be interesting to see some abused author try 
the experiment some day. 

« 

The time for receiving manuscripts of novels 
in the Mew York Herald prize contest ended 
July 1. More than 1,100 manuscripts were 
submitted in competition for the $10,000 prize. 
The ten literary men from whom the readers 
of the Herald are to select by ballot three 
judges to award the prizes are Mayo W. Hazel- 
tine, Edgar Fawcett, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer, George Haven 
Putnam, Joseph M. Stoddart, Titus Munson 
Coan, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Dr. George H. 
Hepworth, and William S. Walsh. The Her- 
ald says that a preliminary reading of the 
manuscripts now going on has shown that 
many are weak in grammar, faulty in orthog- 
raphy, and lacking in the rudimentary require- 
ments of literary art. ‘“ Nevertheless,” it says, 
“the preliminary readers are not allowed to 


use their judgment save in so far as to cleter- 
mine that the ordinary canons of good taste 
and of good English have been followed, and 
that the novels in plot and characterization are 
up to a standard that would make them reada- 
ble to the intelligent public. No further dis- 
crimination is allowed them. In other words, 
all manuscripts that could conceivably take a 
prize will be sent up to the final tribunal. It 
is hoped that the committee may be able to 
make their awards some time in September. 
The exact date will be announced later.” 
a x 

The Herald also gives some further infor- 
mation about what is meant by an “epic” in 
its prize offer of $1,000 for the best epic based 
upon some fact of American history since the 
revolution. “We have received,” it says, “a 
large number of poems that are not epics in 
any sense, but lyrics or ballads — poems of a 
dozen lines or a dozen stanzas. Even the 
most liberal construction could not allow these 
to go under the head of epics. But as most of 
our poets complain that an epic on the classic 
bases—an epic of the magnitude, say, of 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ or ‘Paradise Re- 
gained ’— would be too great a tax upon their 
powers, we are willing to accept, under the 
head of epic, a narrative poem of the length of, 
say, a single book of ‘Paradise Lost’—as 
long, in other words, as ‘Evangeline’ or 
‘Enoch Arden.’ We will not haggle about 
length if the poem is dramatic and interesting 
in subject, and if in treatment it is infused 
with the heroic feeling of the epic. 


lyrics, however, must be ruled out.” 


«* 


The epic competition, the short-story com- 
petition, and the novelette competition do not 
close until September 1. The prizes offered 
are $1,000, $2,000, and $3,000. The Herald 
says, by the way: “It is not impossible that the 
Herald may wish to purchase certain of the 
unsuccessful manuscripts which are above 
the ordinary standard. And while not pledg- 
ing itself in any way, the Hera/d may deem it 
advisable to interest publishers who would be 
willing to issue the manuscripts in book form. 
But no steps in this direction would be taken 
without prior consultation with the respective 


Ballads or 
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authors. Under all circumstances the$Herald 
will consider its relations with the competitors 
as absolutely confidential.” 
a” x 

It would be hard to find a better librarian of 
Congress than A. R. Spofford, so far as the 
care and management of the books in the 
library are concerned. The recent investiga- 
tion of the financial management of his office, 
however, calls attention to the fact that, like 
Mark Twain, Mr. Spofford is not a model 
man of business. Authors and publishers have 
long known that the copyright department of 
the library is eternally behindhand, and that 
it is not conducted generally as an office of 
such importance ought to be. Mr. Spofford 
has always said that this is because his clerical 
force is insufficient, but the simple work of 
receiving and entering copyright applications 
ought not to be overwhelming, and in any case 
it ought to be managed so that each day’s work 
should be done within the day. It is hard to 
see why with competent business management 
a certificate of copyright entry should not be 
sent in every case on the day when the appli- 
cation is received. As a matter of fact, the 
sending of such certificates has been regularly 


delayed for from two weeks to a month. 


* 
a 


A Washington despatch says that Mr. Spof- 
ford himself favors the establishment of a sepa- 
rate bureau or division for the registering of 
copyrights. “There is no reason,” he says, 
“why this work should be in charge of the 
librarian of Congress. A special officer should 
be provided. He should be a bonded officer, 
but he should not be detached from the library, 
for the reason that the library depends for its 
growth largely upon the compulsory deposit 
in it of all copyrighted books.” 

a x 

It will be generally agreed by those inter- 
ested that a special copyright office, with a 
competent head, should be established at 
Washington. At the same time the law should 
be amended so as to remedy numerous defects 
existing now. In the first place, all the fees 
received for copyright should be applicable 
primarily to the expenses of the copyright 
office, so as to ensure its proper conduct. The 


surplus might properly be given to the library 
of Congress. In the second place, there 
should be a complete card index of copy- 
righted titles, and an applicant for copyright 
on a title already entered should be notified 
that his title must be changed before it can be 
registered. In this index no titles should 
be included unless all the conditions of the 
law regarding the deposit of two copies of 
the printed work have been complied witb, 
and the law should be changed so that here- 
after an entry of a title to be copyrighted shall 
count for nothing unless the work of which it 
is the title shalt be published within a definite 
time after the entry of title is made. The pro- 
visions of the law regarding copyrights should 
be enforced, and the proper penalties imposed 


in case of non-compliance with them. 


* 
= 


Many other such improvements of the exist- 
ing law might be suggested, and they should 
be made. There is no great principle involved, 
and there ought to be no opposition on the 
part of politicians to the necessary amend- 
ments to the law. The copyright office now is 
one of the most inefficient departments of the 
government. It ought to be thoroughly re- 


organized. W. H. H. 
— °° 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Which is right, ‘to the manner born,” or 
“to the manor born”? . G7. 
| In Act I., scene iv., of “ Hamlet” Shakes- 
peare makes Horatio ask: “Is it a custom?” 
and Hamlet replies: 
Ay, marry is’t: 
But to my mind, though I’m native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honor’d in the breach than the observaace. 
“Manner” is evidently used in this speech as 
a synonym of “custom.” — W. H. H. ] 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In the latest issue of AZunsey’s is an illus- 
trated note on William Watson, the details of 
which are about as devoid of truth as they could 
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possibly be. Mr. Watson was born in the Lake 
country and has always been in comfortable 
circumstances. The covert sneer of the author 
of the article, that not till Watson in a fit of 
dementia stopped a royal personage in the park 
did the public recognize his art, is an insult to 
literature. True, Mr. Watson’s mind did fora 
time fail him, but he had before that written his 
“ Lachryma Musarum,” on the death of Ten- 
nyson. It is, of course, true that after the 
death of the English laureate, Watson’s name 
became better known than it was before, and 


that was only a natural sequence. L. B. 
New York, N. Y. 





2>- 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


Yarrington at once went to 
Massachusetts, and all the 
efforts of the New York po- 
lice, with warrants and requi- 
sition papers, to get him to 
that State thus prove futile. 
— Providence Special in New 
York Tribune. 


Archibald Clavering Gun- 
ter is cottaging at Narragan- 
sett Pier. — Boston Budget. 


The book will issue from 
the press of the International 
Calendar Co. about the first 
of September next. — Boston 
Courier. 


Now, each of the ten names 
presented represents a man 
or woman whose time is taken 
up with other avocations and 
who could not possibly turn 
from these labors to devote a 
half year or more to the read- 
ing of eleven hundred manu- 
scripts.— Mew York Herald. 


A young lad complained 
bitterly because after saving 
a litter of young puppies 
from the flames they were 
stolen from the safe place in 
which he thought he had put 
them.— San Francisco Ex- 
zm iner. 


Yarrington at once went to 
Massachusetts, ,and all the 
efforts of the New York po- 
lice, with warrants and requi- 
sition papers, to get him to 
New York state thus prove 
futile. 


Archibald Clavering Gun- 
ter is occupying a cottage at 
Narragansett Pier. 


The book will be published 
by the International Calen- 
dar Co. about September 1. 


Now, each of the ten names 
presented represents a man 
or woman whose time is taken 
up with other vocations and 
who céuld not possibly turn 
from these labors to devote a 
half year or more to the read- 
ing of eleven hundred manu- 
scripts. 


A young lad complained 
bitterly because after he had 
saved a litter of puppies 
from the flames they were 
stolen from the place where 
he had put them and where 
he thought they would be 
safe 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


I.— WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 


William Henry Shelton, although he is best 
known in the literary world as the author of 
military stories of unusual delicacy and refine- 
ment, has been established in New York as a 
painter, illustrator, and etcher since 1871. 

Mr. Shelton was born at Allen’s Hill, Ontario 


county, in the western part of the state of New 
York, September 4, 1840, and is now in his 
fifty-fifth year. Like most patriotic young men 
in the country, he volunteered in defense of the 
national government, and entered the service 








WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 

in 1861 as a private in Reynolds’ Battery, 
which was recruited at Rochester, and was one 
of the twelve light batteries which constituted 
the First New York Regiment of Artillery. He 
took the field as a sergeant, and with his battery 
participated in the battles of Cedar Mountain, 
Rappahannock Station, White Sulphur Springs, 
Gainesville, Second Bull Run, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Mine Run, Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, and the Wilderness. 
Just before the battle of the Wilderness he had 
been commissioned as lieutenant, and assigned 
to Battery D of the same regiment. His com- 
mand of two guns, at that time termed “a sec- 
tion,” was ordered into a peculiar position by 
General Warren at the opening of the battle of 
the Wilderness, where it was sacrificed for the 
general good, and its commander was taken 
prisoner. Mr. Shelton’s story of his captivity 
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at Lynchburg, Macon, Charleston, and Colum- 
bia, and his four remarkable escapes, the last 
of which was successful, was published in the 
Century Magazine in October, 18yo, under the 
title, “A Hard Road to Travel Out of Dixie.” 

To a young man raised on a farm and enter- 
ing the army just as he was prepared for col- 
lege, the participation in such stirring scenes at 
the most impressionable age naturally gave the 
color to his thought, which has at last found 
expression in his rare military stories. Nine 
of Mr. Shelton’s stories have just been pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons in an exquis- 
ite little volume, with uncut leaves, under the 
title, “A Man Without a Memory, and Other 
Stories.” 

Richard Henry Stoddard, in the New York 
Mail and Express, says of the title story: 
“This is one of the few short stories worth 
preserving in the library of intelligent readers.” 


+ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





A Sovuttess SINGER. 


By Mary Catherine Lee. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


272 pp. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


1895. 

The heroine of “A Soulless Singer” is an 
ambitious girl whose overmastering purpose is 
to become a prima donna, but who learns 
when the test comes that a wonderful voice and 
a mastery of technique do not make a great 
artist unless the singer has a soul. Cast down 
by her failure, she takes refuge in a Quaker 
settlement, where her deeper nature is awakened 
by experiences in which the reader is sure to 
take a lively interest. The tone of the story as 
a whole is somewhat sad, but the ending is a 
bright one, and the book possesses a grace and 
beauty which give it a peculiar charm. 


Lizeetu WILSON. 


By Eliza Nelson Biair. 
$1.50. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 

Mrs. Blair’s first book deals with the New 
Hampshire life and scenes with which she is 
familiar, and particularly makes a truthful pres- 
entation of the habits, customs, manners, opin- 
ions, and controversies of the New Ham-shire 
people of a generation ago. It has evidently 
been written from life-long experience, and 
gives few indications of apprentice work. Both 
in and out of New Hampshire it is sure to find 
appreciative readers. 


374 pp. Cloth, 


Tue Story oF 
Ward 
& Co. 


Bessie CostTrett. By 
180 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
1895. 

“The Story of Bessie Costrell,” which has 
been running through the last three numbers 
of Scribner's Magazine, now appears in book 


Mrs. Humphry 
New York: Macmillan 


form, uniform with the two-volume library edi- 

tion of * Marcella.” It is a sad story, but it is 

powerfully written, and from a purely literary 
point of view it is perhaps the best piece of 
work that Mrs. Ward has yet given us. 

Art Ipots oF THE Parts Saton. No. 3. Six plates, in 
portfolio. $1.00. Chicago: White City Art Co. 1895. 
The third number of this quarterly publica- 

tion contains six half-tone plates (14x17) re- 

provucing paintings from the nude,— * Venus ” 

(Saintpierre ), “La Toilette” (Rousin), “ At 

the River Edge” ( Benner), “‘La Grande Iza” 

( Bukovac ), “ After the Bath” ( Rousin), and 

“Temptation” (Quinzac),— with descriptive 

text by Stanley Wood. The reproductions are 

of high artistic quality, and the plates, beieg 
arranged loose in a folio, may be taken out and 
used singly for studies. 

Tue Book or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the wor'd’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part XIX. 40 pp. Paper, $1.00. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1895. 
The chapter on “Fine Arts” at the Chicago 

Exposition is continued in Part XIX. of the 

Bancroft “ Book of the Fair.” Many of the 

finest paintings and pieces of statuary exhib- 

ited are reproduced, especially worthy of men- 
tion being Thumann’s “ Psyche,” Makart’s 

“The Five Senses,” Bok’s “ Surprised,” Roe- 

lofs’ “Mills Near Rotterdam,” Normann’s 

“ North Wind,” and Liemiradsky’s “ Phryne.” 

Tue Royat Natura History. Edited by Richard Lyd- 
ekker, B. A., F. R. S., F. Z.S. Part III. 96 pp. Paper, 
50 ceuts. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1895. 
Two full-page colored plates, entitled “ Tigress 

and Cubs” and “ Fruit-Bats,” with many wood 

engraviags, enhance the interest of Part III. of 

Warne’s “ Royal Natural History.” It is in all 

respects a standard work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 
Li HunGccuanc. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

Clo.h, $1.25. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
On THE Potnt. By Nathan Haskell Dole. Illustrated. 252 

pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 189s. 

SHapows or THE Stace. Third series. By William Winter 
351 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co 
1895. 

One Hunprepv Bear Stories. Edited by Murat Halstead. 
228 pp. Paper, 5socents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Co. 1895. 

How Tto’-Makt Money AvTHOUGH A Woman, 
W. Hartt. 142 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Ogilvie Publishing Co. 1895. 

Corn’s Financtat Foor. By Horace White. 
112 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
lishing Co. 189s. 

Honest Money. By Stanley Waterloo. 204 pp. Paper, 2: 
cents. Chicago: Equitable Publishing Co. 1895. 


25! pp- 
1895. 


ty Irene 
New York: J. S. 


Illustrated. 
J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
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142 pp. Paper, 25 


A FReAK IN Finance. By J. F. yg om 
1895. 


cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 


Desperate Remepiges. By Thomas Hardy. 384 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

Fremont, Jr., AND Rister, Sr. By Alphonse Daudet. 
238 pp. Paper, 25 cents. -Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
Co, 1895. 

Strenctu. ByC. A.Sampson. Illustrated. 240 pp. Paper, 
so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

Potomac Series. Club number. gt pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Washington: Potomac Series Co. 1895. 

Wuy I Am a Vaecetarian. By J. Howard Moore. 42 pp 
Paper. 25 cents. Chicago: The Ward Waugh Publishing 
Co. 1895 

A Movern Heatuen. By Mrs. E. Burke Collins. 
Paper, 25 cents. Philadelphia: W. J. 

OKLAHOMA, AND OtTueR Poems. By Freeman E. Miller. 
With portrait. 120 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Buffalo: Charles 
Wells Moulton. 1895. 

Nora. By —— Bert Smiley. 
Michigan: J. B. Smiley. “—- 


249 pp. 
Benners, Jr. 1895. 


155pp. Paper. Galesburg, 





HELPFULHINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of hore than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
its value J} 


Ink Powder. — It is desirable sometimes to 
have ink that can be carried from place to place 
without danger of injury to anything that may 
be transported with it. Those who have felt 
this need may be interested in a formula for 
making an ink powder, which I find in the 
American Fournal of Photography. For mak- 
ing ink powders take : — 


Nutgalls, . <et 7 drachms, 

a ee eee bs 

Gum arabic, 

Roche alum, 
Grind to powder, 
powders. 


mix, and divide into ten 
For use, dissolve one powder in four 
ounces of boiling water, and bottle when cold. 
P. N. S. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Another Home-made Mucilage. — Perhaps 
all the readers of THE WRriTER do not know 
that a very strong mucilage can be made out of 
onion juice. A good-sized Spanish onion, after 
being boiled for a short time, will yield, on be- 


ing pressed, quite a large quantity of very 
adhesive fluid. This is used extensively in 
various trades for pasting paper on tin, or zinc, 
or even glass, and the tenacity with which it 
holds would surprise any one on making the 
first attempt. It is a cheap and good mucilage, 
and answers as well as the more costly cements. 


Zea Ge 
New York, N. Y. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bigelow. — Poultney Bigelow was born in 
1855, and began to be interested in what was 
going on in the world when he found himself 
in Paris, at the age of five years. where he had 
been taken by his father [ John Bigelow |, who 
was an American minister. He was there for 
seven years, and absorbed his French through 
his skin. The years from 1870 to 1873 were 
spent in Germany, and there he absorbed Ger- 
man and played at Cooper’s Indians at school 
with the boy who is now emperor of Germany. 
At the end of his freshman year at Yale his 
health gave out. He started around the world 
on a sailing vessel. The ship was totally 
wrecked on the Japanese coast, and the fresh- 
man got on shore by a miracle. Some Japan- 
ese wood cutters had to be persuaded with a 
boathook not to end his promising life right 
there. He stayed in Japan three months and 
got the language, or a big piece of it, and then 
went to Peking. He made a highly adventur- 
ous trip to the Great Wall of China and be- 
yond, the account of which he subsequently 
published in a book illustrated by himselt. He 
returned to California and did the Great West. 
Then he went back to New Haven and was 
graduated in 1879. He studied law, but nature 
asserted itself and he went to London as for- 
eign correspondent for the Mew York Herald. 
He married Miss Jaffray, of this city, and be- 
came editor and part owner of the Oxting 
magazine. Leaving Outing, he followed litera- 
ture and his own inclinations, which took him 
all over Europe. He was an ardent canoeist, 
and has paddled his “ Rob Roy” over nearly 
every large river in Europe and many here. He 
knows half the distinguished soldiers and dip- 
lomats of Europe. If you were to ask Mr. 
Bigelow what he was, he would in all proba- 
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bility answer, an historian. That statement 
could be verified by a glance at his studio, 
which is littered and piled with German manu- 
scripts, books, prints, and maps, all of which he 
is boiling into a history. His greatest eccen- 
tricity is maps. He has thousands of maps — 
quarter-sectionings of lowa, military frontiers, 
rivers and lakes, railroads and waterways,— 
and he studies them whenever he sits down. 
— Frederic Remington, in Harper's Weekly. 
Howells. — Before I left Venice I had made 
my sketches into a book, which I sent on to 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., in London. They had 
consented to look at it to oblige my friend Con- 
way, who during his sojourn with us in Venice, 
before his settlement in London, had been 
forced to listen to some of it. They answered 
me in due time that they would publish an edi- 
tion of a thousand, at half profits, if I could get 
some American house to take five hundred 
copies. When I stopped in London I had so 
little hope of being able to do this that I asked 
the Triibners if I might, without losing their 
offer, try to get some other London house to 
publish my book. They said yes, almost joy- 
ously; and I began to take my manuscript 
about. At most places they would not look at 
me or it, and they nowhere consented to read it. 
The house promptest in refusing to consider it 
afterward pirated one of my novels, and with 
some expressions of good intention in that 
direction, never paid me anything for it; 
though I believe the English still think that 
this sort of behavior was peculiar to the Ameri- 
can publisher in the old buccaneering times. I 
was glad to go back tothe Trubners with my 
book, and on my way across the Atlantic I met 
a publisher who finally agreed to take those five 
hundred copies. This was M. M. Hurd, of 
Hurd & Houghton, a house then newly estab- 
lished in New York and Cambridge. We 
played ring-toss and shuffleboard together, and 
became of a friendship which lasts to this day. 
But it was not till some months later, when | 
saw him in New York, that he consented to 
publish my book. I remember how he said, 
with an air of vague misgiving, and an effect of 
trying to justify himself in an imprudence, that 
it was not a great matter anyway. I perceived 
that he had no faith in it, and to tell the truth I 


had not much myself. But the book had an in- 
stant success, and it has gone on from edition 
to edition ever since. There was just then the 
interest of a not wholly generous surprise at 
American things among the English. Our suc- 
cess in putting down the great Confederate re- 
bellion had caught the fancy of our cousins, and 
I think it was to this mood of theirs that I owed 
largely the kindness they showed my book. 
There were long and cordial reviews in all the 
great London journals, which I used to carry 
about with me like love letters; and when I 
tried to show them to other people, I could not 
understand their coldness concerning them. — 
William Dean Howells, in Harper's for 
August. 


—- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periqdical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.]} 


Tue Pastets or Epwin A. Appey. Illustrated. F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Woop EnGravers — A, LEveiLte#. 
(28 c. ) for August. 

Tue Company oF Books. 
(28 c.) for August. 

Mip-suMMER NiGut’s Dream. 
Abbey. 
August. 

RounpDasBout TO Boston. 
Howells. 


Illustrated. Scribner’s 
The Point of View, Scribner's 


Illustrations by Edwin A. 
Comment by Andrew Lang. Harfer’s ( 38.) for 


Illustrated. 
Harper's ( 38c. ) for August. 

EvoLuTIon OF THE Newspaper. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor’s Study, Harfer’s ( 38 c. ) for August. 

O.iver Wenpett Hotmes With portrait. 
Matthews. S?. Nicholas (28 c.) for August. 

Sonya Kova.cevsky. With portrait. Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Century (38 ) for August, 

A Rerty To My Critics. 
( 38 c. ) for August. 

Reminiscences OF LiTerRArRy BERKSHIRE. Illustrated. 
Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Century (38 c.) for August. 

THe “ Heart Line” tn Fiction, 
Century (38 c¢.) for August. 

Tue American Literary Tone. Reprinted from Mew 
Orleans Times-Democrat in Current Literature (28 c.) for 
August. 

Zénatpe A. RaGozin. Reprinted from the Oxtlook in 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for August. 

Tur Story oF THE Boston Pusiic Liprary. 
trated. Edmund J. Carpenter. 
(28 c.) for August. 


William Dean 


Brander 


Max 


Nordau. Century 


Topics of the Time, 


Illus- 
New England Magazine 
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Caricature. Nellie B. McCune. Lifpincott’s (28 c.) for 
August. 

JouRNALISM OF THE Baptist CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
States. Professor Henry C. Vedder. Chautauguan (23 c-) 
for August. 

A Porr’s Yorxsuire Haunts. Eugenia Skelding. A?- 
lantic (38 c.) for August. 

A TaLKk over AvuToGcrapHs.—IV. George Birkbeck 
Hill. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Esenezer Rockwoop Hoar. Darwin E. Ware. Af#lan- 
tic (38 c.) for August. 

Tue Decorative [pga 1N ILiLusTRATION. Alexander 
Black With illustrations by Otto Toaspern. Monthly Jilus- 
trator (33 c.) for August. 

Two Days tn Wetmar. Ellen Sigrid. Canadian Maga- 
zine (28 c.) for July. 

Tue TeveGcrarw Systems ofr THE Worcp. IIlustrated. 
Henry Muir. McClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for July. 

Practicat Puoto Encravinc. A. C. Austin. Wilson's 
Photographic Magazine (38 c. ) for July. 

CHARACTERS IN THE Boston Pustic Lisrary. Illus- 
trated. Bostonian ( 28 c. ) for July. 

Hupson’s Dvuatity or Mixp Disprovep. Rev. T. E. 
Allen. Avena (53 c.) for July. 

Wenvett Puitiips: A CHARACTER Stupy. With por- 
trait. Richard H. Hinton. Avena( 53 c. ) for July. 

A Cup of Tea with Tuomas Cartyce. Howard Paul. 
Table Talk (12 c. ) for July. 

Tue Historicat Nover. William Herbert Carruth. 
Dial (13 ¢. ) for July 1. 

Prorgssor THomas Henry Huxcey. With portrait. 
Barnet Phillips. Harper's Weekly ( 13¢.) for July 13. 

Pouttney Bicetow. Withportrait. Frederic Remington. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for July 20. 

Freperic Remincton. With portrait. Julian Ralph. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢. ) for July 20. 

Dr. ARTHUR Brooxs. With portrait. Harfer’s Weekly 
(13 c. ) for July 27. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated. Harriet Christian 
Wright. Harfer’s Round Table ( 8c.) for July 16. 

Wattsr SavaGe Lanpor. John Fyvie. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for July 6. 

Tue Poetry or Kesie. Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Littell’s Living Age 
(21 cc.) for July 13. 

Notes on J. G. Lockuart. Reprinted from Temple Bar 
in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for July 20. 

Tue Bostonian AND Its Epitor. Illustrated. Fourth 
Estate (13 c.) for July 11. 

Victor F. Lawson. Portrait. Fourth Estate (13 0.) for 
July 11. 

Prorgessor Huxtey. With portrait. Once a Week (13. ) 
for July 11. 

Hamitton W. Maste. Portrait. Once a Week (13 0c.) 
for July 11. 

BisHop Potter. Portrait. ///ustrated American (13. ) 
for July 27. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Garrett P. Serviss sailed from New York 
July 25 for a European trip, on which he will 
gather material for a lecture tour. 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert Grant will sail August 3 
for their bicycle trip through Brittany. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis and Edward W. Bok, of 
the Ladies’ Home Fournail, sailed July 17, Mr. 
Curtis for a quick ocean trip and Mr. Bok for a 
vacation of a month abroad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling sailed July 
13 for Europe. They will return in the 
autumn. 

Colonel Wentworth Higginson is at his sum- 
mer home, “Glimpsewood,” Dublin, N. H., 
with his family. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, as usual in 
the summer months, is entertaining and being 
entertained in London. 


William Dean Howells, in a personal letter to 
a Boston friend, says it is extremely doubtful 
if he goes to Saratoga at all this year, which is 
contrary to newspaper reports. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell left Boston week 
before last to join Mrs. S. J. Barrows and 
party at the famous Shayback camp on Lake 
Memphremagog. What time she can find out- 
side her journalistic and platform work is given 
to the biography of her mother, Lucy Stone, 
which will come out next year. 

Edward Bellamy and Mrs. Bellamy have 


been making a tour of the White mountains on 
bicycles. 


Kirk Munroe still makes his home in 
Florida, where he has lived for the past twelve 
years. He married a daughter of Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr, and formerly lived in Cambridge. 

General A. W. Greely is in Washington, 
spending most of his leisure time on a new 


book about his explorations for the Public 
Knowledge Series. 


Horatio Alger, Jr., who is passing the sum- 
mer at Peak’s Island and Old Orchard, Me., is 
taking a complete rest from all literary labor. 
Mr. Alger has written more than sixty books 
and twenty serial stories since he first made 
himself famous by writing “ Ragged Dick.” 

“Elizabeth Hastings,” the author of the 
satire, “An Experiment in Altruism,” turns 
out to be Miss Margaret Pollock Sherwood, a 
young instructor in Wellesley College. She is 
now traveling in Colorado. 
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Miss Kate Sanborn is at home to her friends 
on Tuesdays through the summer at “ Breezy 
’ Meadows,” Metcalf, Mass. 


In his life of Henry M. Stanley, Thomas 
George says that the explorer’s real name is 
Howell Jones, and that he was born at Isgar, 
in Wales, November 16, 1840. His father was 
a bookbinder. Mr. Stanley has just been 
elected a member of Parliament. 


Hamlin Garland is writing a long novel, with 
the title of “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” 
“ Coolly ” is said to be a common Western term 
for a kind of small valley. 


Owen Wister contemplates a serial on “ The 
Bannocks,” taking in their wars on the borders 
of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 


The story that Samuel Minturn Peck and 
William H. Hayne were to take the lecture 
platform is denied. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Piatt have returned 
from Scotland after a long absence from this 
country. Mr. Piatt has been United States 
consul at Queenstown and Cork. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins is so busily engaged 
in finishing both a novel and a novelette that 
she is obliged at present to decline all social 
invitations, her only recreation being an occa- 
sional day or two at the beach with friends. 


H. Rider Haggard, who stood in the Con- 
servative interest for the East Norfolk district 
in the recent parliamentary elections, was 
roughly treated on his election tour. Mud and 
stones were thrown at his four-horse drag, and 
the police had to be called to protect him. He 
was finally defeated by a majority of 198. 


People who have wondered how Richard Le 
Gallienne, the decadent poet, pronounces his 
name will be pleased tu know that the London 
World rhymes it with “ battalion.” 

George W. Cable has been engaged to give a 
course of eight lectures on “The Story Teller 
and His Art” before the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, next January. 

The British Society of Authors has ap- 
pointed Hall Caine a delegate to confer with 
the Canadian authorities and statesmen on the 
subject of copyright. He will sail for Canada 
in September. 


Mr. Du Maurier has handed to the Harpers 
the manuscript of his new novel. Like 
“Trilby,” it deals with hypnotism. The plot 
opens in Paris and closes in London. 


Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly, has written a play in which 
Edgar Allan Poe is the hero. 


Mrs. Pearl Richards Craigie, “ John Oliver 
Hobbes,” of England, has secured a divorce on 
the ground of cruelty and unfaithfulness upon 
the part of her husband. Mrs. Craigie was 
born in the United States, and was married in 
1887, when she was nineteen years old Her 
husband was then an official in the Bank of 
England. 

The first installment of Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins’ $2,000 prize story will appear August 3. 

Augusta, Ga., was represented by three au- 
thors in the July Century — William H. Hayne, 
Jeannie Oliver Benson, and Berry Benson. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden writes to the Mew 
York Sun to say that the published statement 
that her American publisher sent her an hono- 
rarium of $500 is untrue. She adds that $150 
is all that she has had from beginning to end 
in America for “ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
In England she has received $500 for the 
book, so that $650 is all that she has been 
paid for it. 


Short Stories (New York) offers a prize of 
$50 for the best story of not more than 6,000 
words submitted before October 1. Good 
stories not winning the prize will be bought by 
the editor. A “competitor’s stamp” cut from 
the August number of the periodical must be 
affixed to each manuscript. 


The David G. Cook Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, whose $2,000 prize ofier was adver- 
tised in THE WRITER some months ago, re- 
ceived 5,303 manuscripts, to fifty-six of which 
prizes were awarded. 


Jerome K. Jerome has resumed the editor- 
ship of the /d/er ( London) after a lapse of sev- 
eral months, during which time the magazine 
has been conducted by Robert Barr. 


Isaac L. Rice, one of the founders of the 
Forum, will be in charge of the periodical un- 
til some one is chosen to succeed Mr. Page. 
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The Young Lad es' Magazine is the name of 
a publication to be started in Buffalo by Fellows 
& Sutton. It will aim to present high-class lit- 
erature by well known women writers. 


The Nickell Magazine is a new illustrated 
monthly put lished at fifty cents a year by the 
Russell Publishing Company, of Boston. 


/nformation is the name of a new periodical 
to be issued weekly by the Transatlantic Pub- 
lishing Company, 63 Fifth avenue, New York. 
It contains in alphabetical arrangement a series 
of short articles giving up-to-date details on 
topics of the hour in politics, science, inven- 
tion, and so on. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will hereafter issue in the 
United States the monthly periodical Scéence 
Progress, a publication now well known in Eng- 
land. Science Progress is not a magazine of 
compiled matter for popular reading, but a 
serial for scholars who desire to discuss the 
results of investigation. Its contributions are 
from specialists. 

The Cheerful Moments Publishing Company, 
New York, has been incorporated, with capital 
stock, $1,000, and directors, Stephen S. Vree- 
land, Michael Moran, and Matthew Gibbs, of 
New York city. 

The Travel Publishing Company has been 
incorporated at Jersey City with a capital stock 
of $50,000. Elisha Talbot, Herbert Hatch, and 
Charles H. W. Stocking, of East Orange, N. J., 
are the incorporators. The company will pub- 
lish a monthly magazine, to be known as the 
Magazine of Travel. 

Comfort for July appears printed in five colors, 
with twenty-four pages the size of Harper's 
Weekly, printed, folded, pasted, and trimmed 
on one press at one time at a speed of 8,000 an 
hour. Comfort has always circulated wholly 
through the mail at twenty-five cents a year, 
but hereafter an edition will be sold on the 
news stands for five cents a copy, or fifty cents 
a year. The publishers say that 1,250,000 
copies are printed of every issue. _ 

Any reader of THE WRITER who has never 
seen the //lustrated American can secure 
copies of that beautiful publication, free of 
charge, by writing to the office, gor East 
Twenty-third street, New York. 





The Curtis Publishing Company has bought 
all the properties on the northwest corner of 
Sixth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, and will 
erect thereon a new building devoted exclu- 
sively to the Ladies’ Home Fournal, with a 
frontage of sixty-two feet on Sixth street and 
130 feet on Walnut street. The building will 
have light and exits on three sides, will cost 
more than a quarter of a million of dollars, 
and will be finished in about two years. 


Paper and Press ( Philadelphia) has a new 
cover designed by T. B. Hapgood, Jr., which is 
handsomer and more stylish than that of any 
other American magazine. It appears for the 
first time on the July number, with which 
Paper and Press begins its twenty-first volume. 
In the same number many improvements are 


made in the typographical appearance of the 
magazine. 


The Midcontinent Magazine ( Louisville and 
Chicago ) has been discontinued, and its sub- 
scribers will receive Scribner's Magazine until 
all subscription obligations have been fulfilled. 


Beginning with the number for July the price 
of Home and Country ( New York) is reduced to 
ten cents a copy. 


The Bookman points out aningenious dodge 
on the part of a new fracter which prints a 
long list of distinguished names, adding, as 
one finds only upon a closer reading, that these 


gentlemen “ will be asked to contribute.” 


Isabel F. Hapgood contributes to the August 
Century a biographical sketch of the late 
Sonya Kovalevsky, the distinguished Russian 
who was professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, and who, in a life of great 
devotion to science, was not free 1rom the con- 
flict of her sex between the domestic impulse 
and the longing for acareer. In this respect 
she resembles Marie Bashkirtseff, though ona 
higher p'ane. The article is accompanied by 
an interesting portrait. The same number of 
the Century has an illustrated article on “ Lit- 
erary Berkshire,” by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
of Stockbridge, who is a nephew of Catherine 
Sedgwick, and has enjoyed the acquaintance 
of nearly every one of the notable literary men 
and women who have visited Berkshire within 
the past half-ceatury or more. | 
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In St. Nicholas for August Professor Bran- 
der Matthews writes of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in his series of “ Great American Authors” — 
a most congenial subject. 

The Magazine of Art ( New York) for 
August has for a frontispiece a fine etching by 
Manchon, after Gerard's famous painting of 
Madame de Récamier. There is also a beauti- 
ful full-page engraving after David’s painting of 
Madame de Récamier. Other full-page pic- 
tures are: “A Study,” by E. J. Poynter; “ Ma- 
donna and Child,” attributed to Titian, proba- 
bly by Giorgione; “ The Trio,” a lovely picture 
of three girls, from the painting by Louis Uhl. 

Edmund J. Carpenter contributes to the Vew 
England Magazine for August an admirable 
article, entitled “ The Story of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library.” 

The August number of Scribner's Magazine 
is the Midsummer Fiction Number, and con- 
tains six short stories by Richard Harding 
Davis, Noah Brooks, H. C. Bunner, George 

I. Putnam, Octave Thanet, and Charles Ridge- 
way Van Blarcom, and the first installment of a 
two-part story by Anthony Hope. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (New York ) 
for July shows many notable improvements. It 
has a new cover, and the standard of its articles 
and illustrations has been raised. 


The Monthly Illustrator (New York) for 
August is a most attractive picture magazine, 
with a wealth of well-executed illustrations and 
interesting letterpress. 

Demorest’s (New York) for August has pic- 
tures of James Russell Lowell, Wendell Phil- 
lips, George MacDonald, and Sir Walter Scott. 


The /ilustrated American for July 20 has a 
reproduction of the portrait of George Eliot 
at thirty years of age, which is referred to in 
the Century of November, 1881, as_ being 
owned by M. Durade and which he steadfastly 
refused to sell, copy, or reproduce in any form. 

The Fourth Estate says that William Lester, 
who was one of the editorial writers on the 
Philadelphia Record, can write simultaneously, 
with a pencil in each hand, two distinct para- 
graphs of considerable length upon any subject 
given him. : 





“A Poet's Yorkshire Haunts” in the August 
Atlantic will delight every friend and reader of 
James Russell Lowell, as in it will be found de- 
scriptions of the regions the poet loved. 


In “ Roundabout to Boston,” published in 
Harper's Magazine for August, W. D. Howells 
relates his experience as a beginner in letters, 
with some reminiscences of Venice, New York, 
and Boston in the early sixties, and tells of his 
career as a writer up to the time when he be- 
came the assistant editor of the Adlantic 
Monthly. 


The acknowledged leader of the publications 
devoted to printing and the allied trades is the 
Inland Printer, a handsome magazine pub- 
lished monthly in Chicago. Though intended 
primarily for printers, it contains many sugges- 
tions of use to writers, editors, artists, proof- 
readers, and all others who are interested in 
any way in printing and in publishing. Cer- 
tainly no printer can afford to get along with- 
out it. 

An ideal “ newspaper for newspaper men” is 
the Fourth Estate, published in New York by 
Ernest F. Birmingham. It is clean, bright, 
newsy, free from cheap or offensive personali- 
ties, attractively illustrated, and always up to 
date. No newspaper man who wants to keep 
informed regarding events and progress in the 
newspaper world can afford not to be a sub- 
scriber for it. 


The Missourt Editor is a capital little 
monthly, intended primarily to help and benefit 
Missouri editors, but interesting to newspaper 
men everywhere. It is edited by Walter Wil- 
liams and published by E, W. Stephens, of the 
Columbia (Mo.) Herald, and there is not a 
number of it which is not worth more than a 
year’s subscription price. 


A descriptive writer in the Buffalo Courier 
tells about the burning of the steamer Cibola as 
a “lurid sensation.” “As lurid means wan, 
gloomy, dismal,” says the Philadelphia A meri- 
can, “it’s difficult to see how it fitly applies to 
a blazing boat.” 

Rev. D. R. McAnally, D. D., the senior 
editor of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, died 
in St. Louis on July 12, aged seventy-eight. 








